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LOCAL  CIRCLES: 


HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  AND  HOW  TO  CON- 
DUCT THEM. 


A Local  Circle  is  an  organized  meeting  for  mutual 
improvement,  of  several  members  of  the  Chautauqua 
Literary  and  Scientific  Circle.  Two  or  three  members 
only  are  sufficient  to  constitute  such  a local  circle. 
Where  large  numbers  unite  to  form  general  local  cir- 
cles, as  in  our  cities,  it  is  well  to  have  occasional  meet- 
ings with  general  exercises  pertaining  to  the  required 
readings,  and  more  frequent  meetings  in  smaller  sec- 
tions for  the  thorough  work  of  the  local  circle.  The 
majority  of  local  circles  to  which  these  sections  corre- 
spond have  a membership  each  of  from  five  to  twenty, 
and  hold  meetings  at  regular  intervals.  Such  meetings 
are  of  great  value,  as  they  enable  the  members  of  the 
local  circle  to  review  together  the  subjects  they  have 
read,  to  obtain  information  on  given  topics  supple- 
mentary to  that  contained  in  the  text-book,  to  mutu- 
ally discipline  and  strengthen  mind  and  memory,  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  each  other  in  daily  reading, 
to  promote  friendship  and  social  intercourse,  and  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  community  to  the  Chau- 
tauqua Literary  and  Scientific  Circle. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  discuss  particularly  howr  to 
organize  and  conduct  such  local  circles.  And,  First: 
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What  shall  be  the  Organization?  I answer,  it 
should  be  comprehensive  but  not  too  elaborate. 
Little  or  nothing  is  ever  gained  by  complicated  ma- 
chinery, and  often  much  is  lost  by  it. 

A president,  a secretary,  a treasurer,  and  perhaps  a 
critic  are  all  the  elective  officers  necessary  : I make 
a proviso  in  case  of  the  critic,  since  experience  proves 
that  it  is  better  to  leave  the  selection  of  that  function- 
ary to  other  officers  or  committees,  and  to  appoint 
new  ones  frequently. 

An  instruction  committee  is  the  only  standing  oi 
permanent  committee  needed  ; and  this  may  be  vari- 
ously constituted,  the  prevailing  method  seeming  to 
favor  a union  of  the  elective  officers  with  two  or  three 
other  members  as  such  committee. 

Upon  the  proper  selection  of  its  officers  frequently 
depends  in  a large  measure  the  success  of  a local  cir- 
cle. The  enthusiasm  of  the  members,  and  the  inher- 
ent interest  of  the  subjects,  may  carry  the  meetings 
through  ; but  unless  the  officers  are  such  as  to  intelli- 
gently control  and  direct,  a great  deal  of  the  benefit 
that  should  result  will  be  lost.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  for  a meeting  of  a circle  composed  in  the  main 
of  wide-awake  members  to  be  unsatisfactory  in  its  re- 
sults because  the  officers  have  neglected  to  wisely  and 
judiciously  conduct  it. 

Having  determined  upon  a form  of  organization, 
Who  shall  be  chosen  for  President?  I suggest 
certain  qualifications  which  seem  to  be  essential  to 
this  officer. 
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i st,  The  president  should  be  a man  of  prompt- 
ness. A prompt  president  makes  a prompt  circle.  A 
tardy  president  is  an  annoyance  and  a cause  of  loss. 
It  is  most  discouraging  to  a local  circle  to  be  un- 
certain whether  the  president  will  be  present  at  all,  or 
to  have  him  appear  long  after  the  hour  of  meeting. 
Disintegration  will  surely  follow  such  discourage- 
ment. 

2d,  Of  executive  ability.  The  office  of  president 
is  essentially  executive.  It  is  not  the  tunction  of  the 
president,  as  such,  to  plan  or  arrange  programmes  for 
meetings  ; but  he  must  see  that  the  programme  put  into 
his  hands  is  carried  out  as  designed.  No  person  should 
be  allowed  to  occupy  more  than  his  allotted  time. 
Encroachments  by  anybody  upon  anybody,  are  out 
of  place  in  local  circles ; and  it  is  the  president’s 
duty  to  execute  this  law. 

3d,  Of  originality.  Ruts  are  hazardous  things. 
There  is  danger  of  them  in  local  circles.  If  the  man- 
ner of  conducting  circles  tends  toward  monotony  and 
routine,  ruts  will  surely  be  produced.  Local  circles 
cannot  be  continually  conducted  on  the  same  plan, 
however  original  it  may  at  first  have  been,  without  a 
lo^s  of  interest ; and  the  president  should  be  fertile  in 
resources  by  which  to  obviate  this  danger. 

4th,  Of  pronounced  standing  in  the  community.  It 
is  to  be  presumed  that  all  members  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C. 
are  persons  of  good  moral  character.  But  people  pos- 
sess different  degrees  of  prominence  in  a community  ; 
and  the  selection  of  a presiding  officer  of  elevated  per- 
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sonal  character  and  standing  will  go  far  toward  giving 
to  the  circle  an  elevated  moral  tone. 

5 th,  Of  wide  general  information.  It  is  not  so 
essential  that  he  possess  a college  degree,  as  that  he 
have  a liberal  and  practical  view  of  the  field  of  knowl- 
edge. If  the  president  can  answer  the  many  questions 
that  are  constantly  arising  for  explanation  and  infor- 
mation, or  at  least  a liberal  portion  of  them,  he  is  to 
be  the  more  valued. 

6th,  Of  firm  religious  convictions.  While  the  course 
of  reading  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  is  not  specifically  reli- 
gious, yet  its  constant  tendency  is  toward  moral  and 
spiritual  uplifting.  Much  of  this  elevating  influence 
might  be  counteracted  by  a president  whose  views 
were  not  in  harmony  with  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
opportunity  is  constantly  afforded  for  producing  impres- 
sions that  will  promote  the  influence  of  the  teachings 
towards  Christianity. 

I have  thus  portrayed  an  ideal  president ; not  with 
the  expectation  that  every  community  or  circle  will  be 
able  to  find  a person  who  shall  possess  all  these  excel- 
lences, but  that  it  shall  furnish  a basis  upon  which  to 
select  the  one  best  qualified  for  this  office,  and  thus 
to  enable  the  members  of  the  Circle  to  supplement, 
by  their  own  devotion  and  watchfulness,  whatever  the 
president  may  lack  of  this  ideal. 

The  next  officer  is  the  secretary.  Who  shall  be 

CHOSEN  FOR  SECRETARY  ? 

i st,  One  who  is  systematic.  There  are  records  to 
be  kept,  reports  to  be  made,  programmes  to  be  pre 
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pared,  details  of  work  to  receive  attention.  These 
things  require  time,  are  of  great  value  to  the  circle, 
and  need  to  be  done  carefully  and  systematically.  To 
do  them  is  the  province  of  the  secretary. 

2d,  One  who  is  enthusiastic.  The  secretary  usually 
has  it  within  his  power  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
circle  by  many  expedients.  The  daily  or  weekly  news- 
paper can  generally  be  induced  to  give  a public 
presentation  of  the  claims  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  Local 
conventions  of  teachers,  and  Sunday-school  institutes, 
will  always  gladly  hear  what  the  circle  has  to  say.  An 
enthusiastic  secretary  can  use  these  means  with  great 
benefit. 

3d,  One  who  has  considerable  spare  time.  Such 
work  as  has  been  described  requires  much  time,  and 
for  this  reason  the  secretary  should  be  chosen  with 
care.  Ladies  make  most  excellent  secretaries. 

Who  shall  be  chosen  for  Treasurer?  One  who  is 
able  to  assist  the  other  officers  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,  and  who  will  carefully  and  faithfully  per- 
form the  duty  which  the  custody  of  the  funds  of  the 
circle,  in  large  or  small  amount,  may  make  necessary. 

Who  shall  constitute  the  Instruction  Committee  ? 
This  is  the  most  important  trust  in  the  power  of  the 
circle  to  create.  Upon  this  committee  rests  largely 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  circle.  Its  members  devise 
plans  which  the  other  officers  execute.  They  ever  have 
before  them  the  question,  how  best  to  conduct  a local 
circle.  They  are  to  provide  the  programme,  and  lay 
out  the  work  in  advance.  If  the  president  can  take 
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an  active  part  in  the  work  of  this  committee,  I believe 
it  best  to  usually  make  him  chairman  of  it.  But  it 
may  be  and  often  is  wise  to  select  a chairman  who  is 
not  the  president  of  the  circle.  The  best  executive 
ability  in  the  circle  should  be  concentrated  in  the  in- 
struction committee. 

Let  no  one  be  deterred  from  attempting  the  forma- 
tion of  a local  circle  on  account  of  the  standard  here 
presented.  I am  speaking  of  an  ideal  circle,  — one 
where  all  is  best.  It  is  well  to  strive  after  the  best, 
whether  we  attain  it  or  not.  But  if  there  are  half  a 
dozen  persons  in  the  same  neighborhood,  members 
of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.,  they  may  form  a local  circle  with 
little  or  none  of  the  machinery  I have  specified,  and 
attain  gratifying  results.  There  may  be  no  secretary 
or  instruction  committee,  and  yet  a local  circle  that 
is  a means  of  great  mutual  benefit  to  the  members 
of  it,  I do  not  decry  informal  meetings  to  discuss  the 
subjects  read  in  a conversational  way.  I do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  most  elaborate  form  of  organization 
necessarily  implies  success.  The  objects  of  the  local 
circle,  heretofore  enumerated,  are  to  be  kept  in  view ; 
and  surrounding  circumstances  will  do  much  to  deter- 
mine the  plan  of  organization.  What  I have  said  is 
more  in  the  way  of  suggestion  than  in  the  futile  at- 
tempt to  lay  down  any  rules  that  will  serve  as  a guide 
in  all  or  perhaps  even  in  a majority  of  cases. 

Having  provided  for  the  organization  of  our  local 
circle,  another  question  at  once  arises.  Some  meet- 
ing place  or  places  must  be  provided.  Therefore, 
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Second:  Where  shall  the  Local  Circle  meet?  It 
must  meet  either  in  some  place  for  public  gatherings, 
or  in  private  houses.  There  are  some  advantages  in 
a church  lecture-room,  or  school-building,  or  public 
hall,  as  a place  of  meeting.  If  there  is  a Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  in  the  locality,  a meeting-room 
can  usually  be  secured  at  their  building.  There  are 
persons  who  would  attend  a meeting  of  a local  circle 
held  in  a public  place  such  as  mentioned,  who  would 
not  otherwise.  Again,  if  a member  misses  a meeting, 
he  also  knows  where  to  go  on  the  next  evening,  without 
further  inquiry.  And,  last,  the  influence  of  the  circle 
upon  the  community,  in  the  way  of  inducing  those 
who  are  not  members  to  become  such,  is  likely  to  be 
stronger  where  the  meetings  are  held  at  a public  place. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  membership  is  small,  and  those 
who  compose  it  are  timid  about  appearing  in  a literary 
way  before  the  public,  the  meetings  may  be  advantage- 
ously held  in  private  houses.  In  such  case  I would 
recommend  that  the  meeting-places  be  determined 
upon  several  weeks  in  advance,  so  that  a member  ab- 
sent at  one  meeting  may  be  informed  as  to  where  the 
next  will  be.  As  the  circle  grows  in  strength,  and  the 
members  feel  more  confidence  in  their  attainments,  I 
would  suggest  occasional  public  meetings  to  which  a 
general  invitation  should  be  given.  Lectures  by  per- 
sons not  members  of  the  circle,  upon  the  subjects  of 
study,  and  the  observance  of  the  memorial  days  in 
churches  or  public  halls,  will  attract  the  public,  and 
afford  the  opportunity  of  calling  attention  to  the  Chau- 
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tauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle,  and  its  course  of 
reading. 

Third : How  often  shall  the  Local  Circle  meet  ? 

As  to  the  frequency  of  the  meetings  of  circles,  there 
is  a diversity  of  practice  if  not  of  sentiment.  A local 
circle  will  hardly  meet  with  profit  oftener  than  once  a 
week-,  or  less  than  once  a month.  Many  local  circles, 
and,  I think,  a majority  of  them,  meet  once  in  two 
weeks.  If  the  members  have  opportunity  to  do  the 
reading,  and  make  the  necessary  preparation,  the  most 
thorough  and  satisfactory  work  can  be  done  by  meet- 
ing once  a week.  In  case  the  meetings  are  once  a 
month,  the  reviews  and  other  exercises  are  necessa- 
rily of  a more  general  character.  I suggest,  that  if 
large  circles  should  meet  once  a month,  small  circles 
once  a week,  and  those  of  moderate  size  once  in  two 
weeks,  the  best  results  possible  under  the  local-circle 
system  would  probably  be  attained. 

Fourth  : What  shall  be  the  exercises  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  Local  Circle? 

This  is  a crucial  question.  Akin  to  it  is  another, 

- — How  shall  the  exercises  be  conducted  so  as  to  secure 
the  best  results  ? 

Let  us  consider  for  a moment  the  membership  of 
the  local  circle.  We  may  have  a few  persons  who 
have  received  a liberal  education,  and  now  desire  to- 
review  some  of  the  work  of  former  years.  Usually 
some  are  young  people,  whose  tastes  for  reading  are  in 
the  formative  period ; some  are  teachers  of  the  day 
schools,  who  seek  this  means  to  freshen  the  monotony 
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Df  the  schoolroom ; some  are  middle-aged  people, 
whose  school-days  are  over,  whose  business  and  house- 
hold cares  are  many,  but  who  long  for  more  and 
broader  culture  than  was  permitted  to  them  in  earlier 
life  ; and  some,  a few,  are  old  people  to  whom  age  is 
no  barrier  in  the  enjoyment  of  intellectual  feasts. 
With  such  a constituency  it  is  very  plain  that  methods 
of  the  class-room,  where  close  grading  of  pupils  is 
made,  cannot  be  enforced.  There  must  be  variety  in 
the  exercises,  suited  to  the  capacity,  condition,  and 
wants  of  the  members.  Often  too  much  is  assumed 
by  leaders  as  to  the  knowledge  of  the  members  of  the 
circle.  Some  of  them  may  have  read  nothing  more 
than  the  newspapers  or  magazines  for  years ; theit 
minds  are  not  disciplined,  and  their  information  on 
the  subjects  of  study  comprises  only  what  they  have 
gathered  from  the  required  reading.  What  shall  the 
exercises  be  ? is,  therefore,  a difficult  problem.  There 
are  certain  things,  however,  which  I feel  safe  in  pn> 
posing  as  proper  to  form  part  of  the  exercises  of  an) 
circle.  One  is  to  bring  out,  in  concise,  compact  form, 
the  pivotal  points  of  the  lesson.  Another  is  to  cal) 
critical  attention  to  the  meaning  or  pronunciation  of 
words  which  have  occurred  in  the  reading  of  the  weei 
or  month,  as  the  case  may  be.  A third  is  to  point 
out  and  explain  with  interest  the  classical  and  historf 
cal  allusions  that  have  been  met.  And,  finally,  i 
fourth  is  to  bring  aid  to  the  memory  by  means  of 
frequent  repetitions  in  order  of  facts  and  events,  by 
reviews,  partial  and  complete,  and  by  drills  through 
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dictation  and  repetition  upon  subjects,  thoughts,  or 
paragraphs  worthy  to  be  remembered.  Such  exercises 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  large  class  who  read 
and  read,  and  forget,  and  grow  discouraged  because 
they  cannot  remember. 

But  no  fixed  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  the  conduct 
of  local  circles.  Localities  have  their  peculiarities, 
which  are  like  provincialisms  in  speech,  — not  desirable 
for  general  use.  After  a wide  correspondence  with 
local  circles,  which  has  brought  me  much  information 
on  this  subject,  I have  collated  from  the  abundant 
material  furnished  a variety  of  exercises,  from  which 
selections  and  adaptations  may  be  made  to  meet  the 
wants  of  particular  local  circles. 

For  convenience  I have  numbered  them  consecu- 
tively from  one  to  forty-eight,  that  easy  reference  may 
be  made  to  them  in  practical  use. 

1.  Open  the  meeting  of  the  circle  with  devotional 
exercises,  — prayer,  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  singing 
of  a hymn  or  Chautauqua  songs,  responsive  services 
chosen  from  the  Assembly  Hymnal  or  elsewhere,  or 
by  some  special  service  previously  prepared. 

2.  Call  the  roll  of  the  members,  to  which  each 
member  present  shall  respond  by  giving  from  memory, 
or  by  reading,  a quotation  from  Scripture,  naming 
book,  chapter,  and  verse  ; or  a quotation  from  poetry 
or  prose  from  an  author  either  of  the  member’s  choice, 
or  selected  at  the  previous  meeting.  In  the  former 
case,  let  each  give  the  date  of  the  author’s  birth,  his 
place  of  residence,  anil  his  chief  works. 
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3.  Ask  each  member  in  turn  to  report  his  progress 
in  the  required  reading,  and  to  state  any  facts  new  to 
him  found  in  that  reading  since  the  last  meeting. 

4.  Provide  for  music,  vocal  or  instrumental,  in  solos, 
duets,  quartets,  choruses,  or  by  amateur  orchestras, 
made  up  from  among  the  members. 

5.  Repeat  in  concert  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  mottoes. 

6.  Propose  the  questions  suggested  by  the  required 
reading  appearing  from  month  to  month  in  “ The 
Chautauquan,”  and  have  them  answered  by  members 
from  memory  or  knowledge. 

7.  Receive  from  members  questions  for  further 
study,  or  questions  on  difficulties  which  have  been 
met  in  the  readings ; and  assign  them,  to  be  answered 
at  the  next  meeting,  to  individuals,  or  to  a committee 
specially  appointed. 

8.  Call  up  for  answer  any  questions  which  have 
been  left  unanswered  from  previous  meetings. 

9.  Listen  to  essays  from  appointed  readers,  on 
topics  suggested  by  the  required  readings. 

10.  Discuss  the  subject  of  the  essay  for  five,  ten, 
or  fifteen  minutes,  in  one,  two,  or  three  minute 
speeches. 

11.  Debate  some  question  arising  out  of  the  re- 
quired reading,  announced  at  a previous  meeting, 
with  appointed  leaders  and  chosen  sides.  Limit  the 
speakers  to  a few  minutes  each,  and  the  discussion  to 
the  time  originally  fixed. 

12.  Spend  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes  in  a general 
drill,  conducted  by  the  president  or  appointed  leader, 
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upon  the  different  Chautauqua  text -books;  paying 
special  attention  to  fixing  in  the  mind  the  outlines  of 
the  book. 

13.  Put  general  questions  to  the  whole  circle,  which 
shall  cause  the  members  to  think  vigorously,  and  hold 
the  attention  firmly  to  one  question  till  it  is  answered. 
For  example  : What  ten  reasons  are  there  why  we 
should  know  the  great  outlines  of  Greek  history  and 
literature  ? 

14.  Require  some  appointed  leader  to  place  upon 
a blackboard,  or  paper,  that  all  can  see,  an  outline  of 
the  subjects  under  consideration. 

15.  Hold  a conversation  upon  the  subjects  of  study  ; 
make  it  informal  and  general,  see  to  it  that  all  take 
part  in  it,  and  hold  the  meeting  rigidly  to  the  sub- 
ject. 

16.  Read  the  “Sunday  Readings”  from  “The 
Chautauquan  ” aloud,  having  each  member  read  a par- 
agraph ; or  have  each  member  read  aloud  a selection 
from  the  required  reading,  which  he  has  thought  wor- 
thy of  special  notice. 

1 7.  Listen  to  resumes , by  previously  appointed  mem- 
bers, of  the  subjects  of  the  readings,  or  short  talks 
upon  some  special  subject ; aiming  thus  to  bring  out 
new  facts  not  found  in  the  readings,  or  brief  summaries 
of  the  thoughts  contained  in  the  “ Sunday  Readings.” 

18.  Read  letters  from  absent  members,  from  officers 
or  counsellors  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.,  or  from  persons  to 
whom  application  has  been  made  for  information. 

19.  Arrange  for  the  performance  of  experiments  in 
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physical  science,  at  seasons  when  the  readings  are 
upon  scientific  subjects. 

20.  Utilize  local  talent  by  providing  for  the  circle 
lectures  by  clergymen,  physicians,  lawyers,  and  teachers, 
on  subjects  connected  with  the  readings  ; or  at  inter- 
vals give  public  lectures  by  specialists  of  reputation, 
and  charge  an  admission  fee  to  pay  the  expense. 

21.  Require  the  members  in  turn,  to  give,  each,  a 
fact  from  the  required  readings,  until  each  has  given 
five  such  facts. 

22.  Provide  for  a competitive  question  exercise,  in 
which  leaders  previously  appointed  choose  sides,  and 
ask  questions  alternately  on  the  required  reading  of 
the  persons  on  the  opposite  side.  Keep  a record  of 
the  number  of  questions  answered  and  missed  by  each 
side. 

23.  Let  the  members  personate  each  some  character 
selected  from  the  required  reading,  and  in  turn  give  a 
fact  concerning  himself  until  five  such  facts  are  given. 
As  each  fifth  fact  is  stated,  the  other  members  in  turn 
shall  name  the  character  who  they  think  is  being  per- 
sonated. If  the  name  is  not  correctly  given,  more 
facts  shall  be  added  till  the  proper  name  is  given. 

24.  Provide  a question-box  for  the  reception  of 
written  questions,  to  be  deposited  at  any  time  during 
the  meeting  of  the  circle.  Make  provision  in  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  opening  of  the  question-box,  and  the 
reading  of  the  questions  by  president  or  secretary. 
Let  the  conductor  answer,  if  he  can,  or  refer  to  the 
circle ; such  questions  as  cannot  be  answered,  hold 
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over  until  the  next  meeting.  The  questions  ma> 
limited  to  the  required  reading,  or  may  relate  to  any 
matter  about  which  information  is  desired. 

25.  Have  special  synopses  made  of  special  subjects, 
by  members  previously  appointed,  who  shall  then  be 
questioned  upon  the  topic  by  the  other  members. 

26.  Make  use  of  written  questions,  prepared  previous 
to  the  meeting  by  the  members ; let  each  member 
contribute  to  this  exercise  several  questions,  or  let 
members  specially  appointed  prepare  a definite  num- 
ber, or  prepare  them  at  the  meeting  of  the  circle  for 
use  at  some  later  meeting.  Secure  answers  to  these 
questions  by  distributing  them  among  the  members,  or 
by  having  them  drawn  by  the  members  in  turn,  or  by 
assigning  them  to  individuals  for  future  answer. 

27.  Hold  round  tables,  and  into  them  bring  nearly 
every  thing  that  pertains  to  the  C.  L.  S.  C. ; such  as 
information  about  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  c. 
words,  bits  of  out-of-the-way  information,  hints  on 
reading,  on  improvement  of  the  memory,  and  any  thing 
that  can  be  directly  or  remotely  helpful  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  circle. 

28.  Have  conferences  about  the  noted  men  or 
women  of  history,  with  biographical  sketches,  presen- 
tations of  the  opinions  of  the  world’s  best  writers 
concerning  them,  and  quotations  from  their  writings 
or  narrations  of  incidents  from  their  lives. 

29.  Let  each  member  give  a brief  passage  of  poetry 
relating  to  the  history  the  circle  is  reading.  If  it  be 
the  history  of  Greece,  the  passage  should  be  descrip- 
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tjve  of  some  event  or  character  in  the  current  reading, 
if  possible ; if  not,  any  passage  relating  to  Grecian 
history.  Treat  other  histories  in  the  same  way.  Quo- 
tations need  not  be  confined  to  historical  reading  alone, 
but  may  include  any  subject  that  has  been  under  con- 
sideration during  the  preceding  week. 

30.  Review  the  whole  work  passed  over,  at  stated 
times.  Assign  parts  to  each  member ; as,  a period  in 
geology,  an  age  in  history  or  literature,  or  a planet 
in  astronomy. 

31.  Give  art  receptions.  Make  loan  collections  of 
works  of  art  in  the  neighborhood,  and  have  talks  on 
art,  and  papers  read  bearing  on  the  subject. 

32.  Have  select  readings  from  general  literature 
bearing  on  the  subjects  of  the  required  reading  : or 
take  imaginary  tours  through  countries  and  cities 
brought  before  the  circle  by  the  course  ; either  the 
leader  being  the  tour-conductor,  or  each  member  in 
turn  being  responsible  for  a portion  of  the  journey. 

33.  Relieve  the  labor  of  the  meetings  by  intermis- 
sions and  recesses,  for  moving  about  and  social  chat. 

34.  Play  the  Chautauqua  games.  In  them  can  be 
found  amusement,  recreation,  and  instruction. 

35.  Arrange  for  tableaux  vivants,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  history  occupying  the  attention  of  the  circle. 

36.  Conduct  a C.  L.  S.  C.  newspaper  composed  of 
contributions  by  the  members,  and  to  be  read  aloud 
by  the  editor,  monthly. 

37.  In  connection  with  American  history,  have  pa- 
pers upon  local  history. 
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38.  Have  special  memory  exercises,  in  which  the 
president  or  leader  reads  a selected  article,  and  then 
calls  upon  some  member  to  reproduce  it  so  far  as 
possible  orally  ; after  which  the  other  members  or  the 
president  supply  what  has  been  omitted. 

39.  Divide  the  whole  circle  into  four  sections,  and 
give  the  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  meetings 
to  each  of  these  sections  in  turn. 

40.  Have  a synopsis  of  current  events  in  the  world’s 
history,  presented  by  some  one  previously  appointed 
to  that  duty. 

41.  In  connection  with  the  study  of  geology,  have 
papers  upon  the  local  geological  structure. 

42.  Make  excursions  to  museums,  art-galleries,  li- 
braries, public  buildings,  and  other  points  of  interest, 
under  the  direction  and  guidance  of  a leader  who 
has  prepared  himself  to  make  necessary  explana- 
tions. 

43.  Review  the  preceding  year’s  work  by  means  of 
five  questions  on  each  of  the  four  leading  subjects 
of  the  required  reading  of  that  year. 

44.  Devote  an  evening  to  the  study  of  one  city. 
Have  a Roman  evening  in  connection  with  the  history 
of  Rome  ; an  Athenian  evening  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  Greece  ; and  a London  evening  in  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  England. 

45.  Have  review  evenings.  After  finishing  a sub- 
ject, devote  one  evening  to  review  ; secure  a leader  to 
answer  all  questions  about  matters  of  doubt  or  dispute 
so  far  as  possible.  Following  the  asking  and  answer- 
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ing  of  the  questions,  let  some  one  give  a short  concise 
talk  as  a final  review. 

46.  Recite  in  concert  the  memorial  days. 

47.  Let  the  leader  or  president  assign  to  a member 
an  article  selected  from  the  required  reading,  which 
he  shall  at  once  read  aloud,  and  shall  then  answer, 
without  referring  to  the  article,  such  questions  as  may 
be  put  to  him. 

48.  Close  with  a report  from  the  critic,  which  shall 
be  followed  by  a discussion  upon  improprieties  of 
speech,  and  mispronunciation  of  words. 

There  is  another  subject  of  much  interest  to  local 
circles,  which  does  not  properly  belong  to  this  presen- 
tation of  methods  and  conduct  of  exercises  at  stated 
meetings.  I allude  to  the  observance  of  memorial 
days.  How  shall  local  circles  observe  the  memo- 
rial days  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  ? The  memorial  days  are 
representative  of  some  of  the  finer  sentiment  of  the 
: C.  L.  S.  C.  They  grow  in  importance  and  hallowed- 
ness with  the  lapse  of  years  in  the  history  of  the  circle. 
As  the  best  memories  of  our  own  lives  continually  in- 
crease, so  the  observance  of  the  memorial  days  comes 
to  us  from  year  to  year  with  new  lessons  drawn  from 
the  noblest  things  in  the  lives  of  those  we  seek  to 
honor.  If  you  cannot  set  apart  a separate  evening  for 
each  memorial  day,  at  least  let  it  find  a place  on  the 
programme  of  the  meeting  nearest  the  date  for  its 
observance.  The  memorial  day  may  be  observed  by 
holding  a meeting  to  which  the  general  public  are  in- 
vited. It  may  be  made  a meeting  of  the  local  circle 
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with  a special  programme.  The  exercises,  in  either 
case,  may  include  addresses,  papers,  and  discussions 
on  the  life  of  the  person  whose  birthday  is  observed, 
his  character,  his  writings,  his  contemporaries ; on  the 
prose  writings  of  one  eminent  as  a poet,  the  times  in 
which  he  lived,  his  influence,  the  lesson  we  may  learn 
from  his  life ; and  numerous  similar  topics  that  readily 
suggest  themselves. 

I would  suggest  also  the  observance  of  special  me- 
morial days  in  honor  of  noted  men  or  women  in  your 
own  locality  or  State. 

I have  presented  thus,  with  considerable  explicitness, 
a series  of  exercises  any  of  which  can  be  used  in  any 
local  circle  with  profit.  The  variety  is  so  great  that 
selections  and  combinations  can  be  made  which  will 
preclude  all  possibility  of  monotony  in  the  meetings  of 
a circle.  But  in  addition  to  what  I have  already  said, 
l cannot  forbear  a few  practical  suggestions. 

First,  Do  not  think  that  every  one  of  the  exercises 
in  the  enumeration  above  must  of  necessity  be  used 
by  every  circle.  What  will  prove  successful  with  one 
local  circle  may  not  with  another.  All  local  circles 
are  not  alike.  With  some,  essays  prove  an  attractive 
feature  of  the  programme,  while  with  others  quite  the 
contrary  is  true.  Some  local  circles  find  the  asking 
and  answering  of  questions  dry  and  uninteresting,  and 
others  make  this  one  of  their  most  valuable  features. 
There  should  be  a constant  flavor  of  variety  and  nov- 
elty to  maintain  the  interest  at  the  best. 

Second,  Do  not  attempt  too  much.  But  a small 
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portion  of  the  exercises  I have  specified  can  find  a 
place  on  any  one  programme  of  a local  circle.  A 
judicious  selection  to  meet  particular  and  peculiar 
wants  will  result  in  the  highest  success. 

Third,  Do  not  have  the  programme  too  long. 
There  is  a limit  to  the  continuous  enjoyment  of  even 
the  best  things  in  this  world.  It  is  better  to  have  the 
members  go  home  regretting  that  the  programme 
had  not  been  longer,  than  wishing  that  it  had  been 
shorter.  The  exercises  need  to  be  of  more  than  or- 
dinary interest,  and  conducted  with  remarkable  skill, 
to  be  profitable  for  more  than  two  hours  at  one 
meeting.  If  less  time  than  that  were  consumed,  I 
believe  that  some  local  circles  would  have  a longer 
and  happier  existence. 

Fourth,  Do  not  have  any  one  exercise  too  long. 
An  essay  of  ten  minutes  length  is  usually  better  than 
one  of  twenty  minutes.  One  mission  of  the  local 
circle  is  to  bring  out  and  emphasize  the  prominent 
i points  in  the  required  reading,  and  that  purpose  is 
1 well  served  by  requiring  the  individual  exercises  to 
come  within  pi  escribed  limits. 

Fifth,  Have  the  programme  arranged  so  that  each 
member  has  something  to  do  at  each  meeting. 

Sixth,  Do  not  allow  one  exercise,  because  it  proves 
particularly  interesting,  to  materially  encroach  on  the 
Irest  of  the  programme.  Other  exercises  to  come  may 
■prove  as  interesting  ; and  it  is  an  act  of  injustice,  if  not 
Ipf  discourtesy,  to  invite  a person  to  conduct  a part  of 
the  programme,  and  not  give  him  the  allotted  time. 
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Seventh , Remember  that  the  local  circle  meeting 
is  not  for  school  recitation.  The  same  system  of  ex- 
aminations that  are  conducted  in  the  schoolroom  are 
not  adapted  to  the  majority  of  local  circles.  With 
many  persons,  the  required  reading  has  been  done  in 
fragments,  and  hurriedly.  Not  all  have  the  trained 
minds  that  result  from  continuous  mental  discipline, 
and  the  ideas  they  have  gathered  from  the  reading  are 
often  in  a confused  shape.  They  come  to  the  local 
circle  to  have  the  tangled  web  unravelled,  and  not  to 
submit  to  a rigid  questioning.  There  is  a danger  that 
the  more  experienced  in  mental  efforts  may  too  lightly 
consider  the  difficulties  that  are  encountered  by  those 
who  have  not  enjoyed  the  same  opportunities  in  the 
past,  and  that  the  exercises  of  the  local  circle  may 
be  made  a matter  of  discouragement  rather  than 
encouragement  to  them. 

Eighth,  Do  not  obtain  instructors  outside  your  own 
membership  so  far  as  to  keep  those  of  your  own  circle 
from  taking  any  part  in  conducting  exercises.  I be- 
lieve that  it  is  usually  better  to  rely  upon  your  own 
members  to  carry  on  the  circle,  than  to  seek  outside 
help  to  any  great  extent.  There  is,  however,  much  to 
be  gained  at  times  in  obtaining  the  assistance  of  per- 
sons who  have  made  specialties  of  some  of  the  subjects 
of  the  required  reading. 

Ninth,  Be  not  deluded  by  the  thought  that  the 
local  circle  is  to  take  the  place  of  individual  effort 
and  study.  If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  belong  to 
a local  circle  of  the  better  sort,  gratefully  accept  the 
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help  it  gives  you,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  lessen  your 
enthusiasm  for  home  reading.  The  local  circle  is  a 
wonderful  assistance  and  stimulus  to  some,  but  it  is  an 
outgrowth  rather  than  a vital  germ  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C. 

Tenth,  and  Finally,  Remember,  if  you  are  so  situ- 
ated that  you  cannot  belong  to  a local  circle,  that  still 
the  C.  L.  S.  C.  may  come  to  you  with  its  uplifting  min- 
istries. He  who  reads  and  studies  alone  may  gather 
the  very  choicest  fruits  that  ripen  in  the  C.L.S.C.  har- 
vests. It  is  not  so  much  what  others  do  for  us  in  this 
world,  as  what  we  do  for  ourselves,  that  tells  upon  life 
I and  character.  The  local  circle  is  not  a necessity 
in  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  scheme.  The  best  impulses  of  the 
(human  soul,  the  grandest  growth  in  human  character, 
the  highest  self-culture,  the  most  hallowed  memories, 
the  worthiest  thoughts,  the  nearest  approaches  to  the 
heavenly  Father,  come  to  us  when  alone.  If  we  have 
the  help  of  the  local  circle,  let  us  be  thankful.  If  we 
have  not,  let  us  be  equally  thankful  that  the  best,  the 
highest,  the  richest,  and  the  most  elevating  of  the 
t.  L.  S.  C.  blessings  belong  to  our  inheritance. 


